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Plunging into the steaming hell that the 
maps call Guadalcanal, United States 
Marines last August opened as fierce and 
primitive a struggle for victory as mili- 
tary men have ever known. They fought 
the Japs in the jungle from tree to tree 
and from river to ridge. They fought 
them with bayonets and rifles, knives 
and bare knuckles—with cannon and 
tanks and planes. 

In the first wave of these fighting 
leathernecks was a 26-year-old war cor- 
respondent, Richard Tregaskis, who 
roamed the Guadalcanal battle lines for 
seven weeks, keeping a diary that pre- 
sents an amazing picture of the great 


events and tiny details that form the 
pattern of our Pacific war. A Harvard 
graduate, six feet seven inches tall, and 
battle-toughened by months of service 
with Navy task forces, Tregaskis was ac- 
cepted by the Marines as one of their 
own. To a man, they echoed the words 
of Lieut. Comm. John S. Thach, who 
called the young International News 
Service correspondent “one of the fight- 
mest, eatin’est men I ever saw." 
Tregaskis set up his typewriter and 
began the final chapters of his diary 
m the bomber that carried him from 
Guadalcanal for a brief rest. He fin- 
ished it at Pearl Harbor, and went 


"... another Jap for me!“ 


back to cover the Guadalcanal front 
again. 

Now let the diary, in these extracts, 
tell its own dramatic story of American 


courage and fighting power. 


By 
RICHARD TREGASKIS 


ON BOARD A TRANSPORT IN THE 
PACIFIC, SUNDAY, JULY 26—This 
morning, it being Sunday, there were 
services on the port promenade. After 
the services, ironically, many of the men 
turned to the essential job of loading 
machine gun belts. One of them kept 


“Soon we will know where we are headed—where we may die...“ 


time with the metallic clink of the belter: 
“One, two, three—another Jap for me,” 
he chanted over and over again. 

I thought I might as well do a round- 
up on the morale situation aboard the 
ship, and so I wandered around. There 
were Marines everywhere, playing cards, 
studying tactics, or just lounging on 
chrome furniture that had recently been 
occupied by civilians on luxury cruises. 

I went back on deck, satisfied that 
this was a peaceful, lazy day of rest. 
Everyone seemed relaxed, despite the 
fact that soon we will know where we 
are-headed; where, possibly, we may die 
on a Japanese beach-head. 


“А whole Navy’s here!“ 


MONDAY, JULY 27-Т was resting in 
my stateroom yesterday afternoon when 
Dr. John Garrison, a Navy medical of- 
ficer, rushed in puffing with excite- 
ment. “A lot of ships just came up,” 
he said. “А whole Navy! Better go look 
at "em." 

So I ambled out on deck to see the 
horizon spotted with ships, in a huge 
semi-circle around us. There were trans- 
ports and freight ships, cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and the long, high, box-like shapes 
of aircraft carriers perched on the rim 
of the ocean. 

Identification at that distance was dif- 
ficult, but one thing was certain—we had 


“We were going in with weight and power behind us.” 


made a rendezvous with the other and 
main part of our task forces. We were 
conscious of the fact that this was one 
of the largest and strongest groups of 
war vessels ever gathered. And the 
thought that we were going into our ad- 
venture with weight and power behind 
us was cheering. 

This afternoon I was invited to the 
colonel’s cabin for a spot of tea. I sur- 
mised that at this impromptu function 
Т would hear the news as to where we 
might be heading. And I was right. The 
colonel had been notified that an attack 
was to be launched on the Jap strong- 
holds at Guadalcanal and Tulagi, in 


“| packed, so as to be ready...“ “Му new ship was an ancient angular horror.“ 


the Solomon Islands. But he explained new ship. She was an ancient, angular 
that his group of troops was not going horror, with a dirty hull and patches of 
to take part in the assault. “So,” he rust on her flanks—in sharp contrast to 
said to me, “if you want to see action, the luxury ship I had just left. The deck 
it might be wise to shift to another was black with slime and grit—for, as I 
ship.” was to discover later, the ship had no 

After dinner, in the blazked-out cabin, modern apparatus for pumping water. 
1 packed my bags so as to be ready to The Marines cramming the deck were 
change ships when the word came. just as dirty. 


I went down to the cabin of Col. Le- 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 29—1 moved to Roy Р. Hunt, commanding officer of the 


another transport today. The ship is one assault troops. The colonel was quite se- 
of two carrying the Marines who are to rious about the job that lay ahead. “It’s 
land first and seize a Guadalcanal beach- going to be tough going on the beach,” 
head. he said quietly. “Somebody’s going to 


It was a shock to come close to my get hurt.” 


“Sharks? What do we care. We“re going in the first wave on Guadalcanal, anyhow.” 


THURSDAY, JULY 30—This morning, 
planes flew over us for hours. They were 
stubby Grumman fighters with distinc- 
tive square wing tips. The carriers must 
be in fairly close by this time. 

Later, we lay to and several Marines 
dived into the sharky waters. A non- 
com told them they might be court-mar- 
tialed if they were not eaten by the 
sharks. “What do we care?” said one of 
the Marines. “Were going in the first 
wave on Guadalcanal, anyhow.” That 
was certainly a tough, Marine-like slant 
on the situation. 

I was told that the Guadalcanal 
beach-head is to be divided into two 


halves; of these, A and B companies, of 
our ship, will land on the right half; and 
a group from another ship on the left 
half. Through the strip of beach seized 
by these units, our following troops will 
penetrate. 

Capt. Gordon Gale, brilliant young 
executive officer, talked about these 
plans to the officers before lunch, in the 
furnace-like ward room. There were 
maps on one wall, behind a blackboard, 
showing the coast of Guadalcanal and 
the beach-head we are to take. There 
were none of Tulagi, the other initial 
objective of the Marines. I inquired 
about this and found out that Tulagi is 


“Не carefully honed a huge bolo knife.” 


to be taken by Marine Raiders, with 
other troops in support of them. 

In the afternoon, I watched a group 
of Marines cleaning their mortars and 
light machine guns on the forward deck. 
The lads were taking almost motherly 
care with the weapons. Some of the boys 
were sharpening bayonets, a universal 
pastime on the ship. I saw one with a 
huge bolo knife, which he was carefully 
preparing. Some of the lads had fash- 
ioned home-made blackjacks—canvas 
sacks containing lead balls, for “infight- 


ing.” 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 1—At breakfast 


“ ‘They'll fight,’ the colonel said tersely.”” 


this morning, the conversation revolved 
about a favorite topic—home. Said Lieut. 
Ralph Cory: “Га like to be back sailing 
a boat on Chesapeake Bay.” Answered 
“Doc” Stevenson, a Navy warrant offi- 
cer in the Medical Corps: “Hell, if I 
were back there, I wouldn’t be in any 
BOAT!” 

I saw Col. Hunt on the wing of the 
bridge. “These boys are anxious to get 
into the scrap,” he said. “They’ll fight." 

“Tf it works out, I'll have a good story?’ 
I said. 

The colonel looked at me levelly, and 
tight little lines creased the sides of his 
mouth. “It’s got to work out," he said. 


“И didn't sound like ап easy—or safe—terrain to assault.” 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 2—Lieut. Evard J. 
Snell, who is in charge of much of the 
paper-work involved in this invasion ef- 
fort, told me that we will probably be 
faced by very strong Jap forces at Guad- 
alcanal. Probably one in three of our 
boats, he estimated, will reach shore in 
our attack attempt. Probably three out 
of four of us will survive the assault, he 
said. 

When I saw the memorandum which 
had been prepared on the terrain which 
we are to take, I could understand his 
high estimate of casualties. “From our 
landing point,” said the memorandum, 
“our forces will have to cross a stream 


(the Пи) about 20 feet wide ... On 
the south bank is high grass which 
affords possible positions for machine 
guns and riflemen . Another river 
which our forces will have to cross is 
the Tenaru.” 

That did not sound like an easy—or 
safe—terrain. 

There was a meeting for platoon lead- 
ers in the ward room this afternoon. For 
two hours, the roomful of men sweated 
and steamed while orders were read. 
Then Col. Maxwell rose to deliver the 
final pep talk. “There’s only one thing ta 
do,” he concluded, “get out of the boat, 
say ‘Follow me,’ and run like hell.” 


П 


“He thought they'd be praying...’ 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5-The day of 
our landing is to be Friday, August 7. 
The Zero hour is not yet known. This 
morning at breakfast, Lieut. Cory said, 
“Two days more to go." And we all re- 
marked that, amazingly, there are no 
cases of jitters evident anywhere. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6—Dr. Malcolm 
V. Pratt, senior medical officer aboard, 
told me an amusing story this afternoon. 
“T went below last night,” he said, “ех- 
pecting to find the kids praying. In- 
stead, I found "em doing a native war 
dance. One of them had a towel for a 


"One lad was doing a war dance, a towel for a loin-cloth.“ 


loin cloth and a blacked face, and he 
was doing a cancan while another beat 
out appropriate rhythms on a tom- 
tom!” 

As the afternoon wore on, I saw Ma- 
rines tying up their packs. Men carry- 
ing armsful of black-cased hand gre- 
nades hurried up and down companion- 
ways. On deck, working parties were 
breaking out artillery ammunition. 

It was announced tonight that break- 
fast will be served at 4:30 A.M. We will 
reach our landing point at 6:20. The Zero 
hour has not yet been set but it will be 
somewhere near 8:30. 


Twelve hours to go... 


"Red geysers of fire splashed on the dark shore of Guadalcanal.” 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7—It was easy to get 
up at four o’clock this morning, without 
benefit of an alarm clock, for my mind 
had been trained for this day for a long 
time. 

Everybody was calm at breakfast. We 
knew that at the moment we probably 
were passing under the Jap shore guns. 
But the fact that we had got this far 
without any action made us feel strange- 
ly secure. Up on deck the situation was 
the same. The thing that was happen- 
ing was so unbelievable that it seemed 
like a dream. We were slipping through 
the narrow neck of water between Guad- 
alcanal and Savo Islands: we were ргас- 


tically inside Tulagi Bay; almost past 
the Jap batteries; and not a shot had 
been fired. 

“I can’t believe it,” an officer said to 
me. “I wonder if the Japs can be that 
dumb. Either they’re very dumb or it’s 
a trap.” 

Suddenly, from the bridge, І saw a 
brilliant yellow-green flash of light com- 
ing from the gray shape of a cruiser on 
our starboard bow. The red pencil-lines - 
of the shells arched through the sky, and 
red geysers of fire splashed on the 
dark shore of Guadalcanal where they 
struck. A second later, I heard the 
b-rroom—boom of the cannonading. I 


“А дар ship blazed up...“ 


should have been ready for that, hut 
| jumped. 

Our naval barrage, paving the way for 
our landing, had begun. I looked al my 
watch. The time was 6:14. Ships all 
around us began firing flaming salvos. 
The decks shook and tossed under my 
feet. On the water ahead, a brilliant 
white spot of fire burgeoned into a 
spreading sheet of red flame. Planes were 
moving back and forth like flies over the 
spot. “It’s a Jap ship,” said the officer 
standing next to me. “Planes did it. 
"They те strafing.” 

Our ship and one other, the vanguard 
of the transport fleet, slowed down and 


“А waterfall of Marines slid over the side.” 


stopped. Tt was daylight now. Tmme- 
diately the davits began to clank as the 
boats were lowered away. There was the 
sound of many men moving. 

The first of our Marines clambered 
over the rail and swarmed down the rope 
nets into the boats. The boats pulled 
away and more came up, and the seeping 
waterfall of Marines continued to slide 
over the side. 

My turn came and I swung down 
into a boat, ducking well below the 
level of the gunwales as we headed for 
shore. At 9:50, with a jolt, our boat 
grounded on the dun-colored sand. This 


was it... 


“Marines were surging ashore everywhere.” 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7, CONT.—As our 
landing boat slid up on the beach, I 
jumped over the bow and joined the 
Marines who were surging ashore every- 
where. We were still puzzled by the lack 
of opposition. “There's a little firing in 
there,” said a grizzled Marine veteran, 
motioning toward the jungle. “Looks 
like the Japsll take to the hills. It’s 
another Nicaragua — this placell be 
alive with "em later, fighting in the 
jungle.” 

I set out to catch up with fast-moving 
Col. Hunt, who had evaporated from 
the beach, taking his staff with him. I 
passed through the coastal belt of 


“They hacked at the jungle.” 


cocoanut palms, then through a beaten 
path cutting through a field of shoul- 
der-high parched grass, and then into 
the thick, shadowy jungle. Beyond the 
stagnant Пи River, it was easy to make 
one’s way through the dank jungle, 
for the Marines had hacked a swath 
three or four feet wide, penetrating miles 
into the interior. The advance elements 
of Marines were thousands of yards 
beyond that—and scarcely two hours 
had elapsed since our first wave hit the 
beach! 

I found Col. Hunt’s command post, аз 
it was called; actually only an undistin- 
guished part of the jungle, where com- 


“The Japs were after our ships...’ 


munications men were busy installing 
field telephones. We had a ration-can 
lunch, and then at 1:30, the Japs staged 
their first air raid. Г heard the quick, 
basso “whoomp, whoomp, жһоотр” of 
anti-aircraft fire, and saw the sky fill 
with dark brown smudges of shell bursts. 
It was evident that the Japs were after 
our ships in the bay. A flight of 18 of our 
fighter planes swung across the sky, the 
whine of diving aircraft reached a cre- 
scendo, and in a few minutes the raid 
was Over. 

With the coming of the dark, the mac- 
aws began to squeal in the tree-tops. 
The sentries were jittery on their first 


“Night made the sentries jittery.” 


night on the island. I awoke many times 
to hear the call of “Halt!” followed al- 


most immediately by gunfire. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8-А runner 
came back from our foremost elements 
this morning to report that the airport, 
prize of the invasion, has been reached 
without contacting the enemy! 

It was just noon when the quick- 
paced “whoomp-whoomp” of anti-air- 
craft fire opened up again, and I could 
see the dark bursts plastermg the 
whole dome of the sky over Tulagi. The 
Jap planes were back after our ships— 


our lifeline. 


“The Jap planes moved among the ships like preying sharks.” “Anti-aircraft guns thundered...” 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, CONT.—As 
the Jap planes roared in to attack our 
ships in the harbor, the thunder of the 
big anti-aircraft guns was augmented by 
the fierce rattling of smaller anti-aircraft 
weapons, and the whole sound swelled 
in a quick diapason until it seemed to 
swarm into your ears. Suddenly I saw 
the first Jap moving in among the trans- 
ports like some preying shark, skimming 
low over the water, and I thought, “Tor- 
pedo plane!” 

Now I could see other Japs, the same 
flat, sinister shapes, prowling low over 
the water, darting among the transports. 
The ships were moving over the hori- 


zon now, racing for the narrow straits 
which led to the open sea. But the 
splashes of bombs and torpedoes were 
coming closer. 

Our fighter planes dived into the 
foray. I watched, fascinated, while 
a Japanese plane arched into the 
water, and the slow white fountain of 
a great splash rose behind it, and then 
the white turned into a brilliant orange 
as the plane exploded and sent a sheet 
of flame towering a hundred feet into 
the sky. 

The panorama of action stretched all 
the way from Kast to West. One Japa- 
nese bomber fell in flames far to the left. 


“Twenty-four Japs were knocked down by our fighters as they streaked for home.“ 


Nov, to the right, two others were fall- 
ing in clouds of smoke. Then, suddenly, 
the sky was empty of Jap planes. The 
awful storm of firing stopped. I found 
out later that there had been 40 Jap 
planes; that 16 of these were shot down 
on the spot. And the remaining 24 de- 
stroyed by our fighters as they streaked 
for home. 

Going back inland to catch up again 
with the Marine forces making their 
way toward the airfield, I passed two 
Marines bringing in the first Jap pris- 
oners. There were three of the Japs, all 
of them puny, and none more than five 
feet tall. 


Down the road I met and joined up 
with Capt. Wilfred Ringer, who was 
about to lead a party into an abandoned 
Japanese tent camp. When we got there 
we knew why we had been able to 
sail into Tulagi Bay and under the Jap 
guns without being fired upon. The 
enemy had been caught completely un- 
awares. 

When I finally found Col. Hunt’s сот- 
mand post, the colonel told me that he 
had encountered no Japs all day. But, as 
the afternoon sky grew darker, and night 
came closer, the eerie feeling that we 
might have walked into a trap grew 
more pressing... 


My 
739 


“At midnight, the guns roared.” 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 9-А little after 
midnight, Г awoke to hear the brroom- 
brroom-brroom of cannonading coming 
from the sea. I hurried to the beach and 
joined а quiet group of Marines stand- 
ing under the palms. The salvos came 
with increased intensity, so that the sky 
was lighted by the flashes for minutes 
on end, and the thunder of the guns was 
continuous. 

We knew then that there was a sea 
fight going on. Possibly it was the bat- 
tle for Guadalcanal. Possibly, if our 
people out there lost this battle, the 
Japs would be ashore before morning, 
and we would have to fight for our 


“We knew the fate of all of us hung on that battle out at sea.“ 


lives. We knew the fate of all of us hung 
on that sea battle. And in that mo- 
ment most of us who were there 
watching the gunfire suddenly knew 
the awful feeling of being pitifully 
small, knew for a moment that we 
were only tiny particles caught up in the 
whirlpool of war. 

At about 2:30, the sound of cannonad- 
ing died away, and some of the men said 
it meant the Japs were being driven 
back. 

This morning I made a trek to the 
command post of Maj. Gen. Alexander 
A. Vandegrift, of Washington, D. С. and 
Lynchburg, Va. There was no news of 


“They tried the Jap pompom.“ 


the sea battle, but the general told me 
the Japs on Tulagi and Gavutu fought 
to the last man. Tanambogo is con- 
quered, he said, and today the smaller 
island of Makambo is being taken. 
We also have a foothold on Florida 
Island. 

Back at Col. Hunt’s command post, 
in the late afternoon, I heard an amus- 
ing story. 

Our forces reaching Kukum, which 
had been an enemy strong point, found 
many abandoned Jap guns. The Ma- 
rines fired a few test rounds from a Jap 
pompom, and the shells fell into the 
water halfway between Kukum and 


“In the village, a white flag was raised...” 


Matanikau, which is the next village 
down the coast. Soon after shells hit, a 
white flag was raised over Matanikau. 
Apparently the Japs in the village 
thought the pompom was firing at them 
and got frightened. 

Oddest part of the situation was the 
fact that the Marines were too busy set- 
ting up new batteries at Kukum to both- 
er going down to Matanikau to gather in 
the Japs who wanted to surrender. The 
Marines kept right on with their work, 
ignoring the frightened Japs—which 
must have been an awful blow to their 
morale, in view of the Oriental concept 
of “face”! 


“There he goes,’ the Marines shouted. ‘Riddle ‘im!’ And riddled he was.“ 


MONDAY, AUGUST 10—This morning 
I joined a patrol of Marines going 
to Matanikau to investigate the Jap 
offer to surrender. We were working 
our way down the beach at the fringe 
of the jungle near the village, when 
there came a sudden spattering of rifle 
and machine gun fire to our left and 
ahead. 

Tt took me only a second or two to flop 
amidst a row of Marines who had taken 
cover behind a log. We lay there a few 
minutes, the Marines firmg down the 
beach and into the jungle on the left. 
And then I noticed all of a sudden that 
our lads had pulled their heads down— 


way down. In a minute I knew the rea- 
son. A Marine on the far end of the log 
had been hit; he was holding one hand 
over the lower part of his face. 

“Corpsman!” somebody shouted. 
“Pass the word back for a corpsman. 
We've got a wounded man here!” 

The exchange of firing grew hotter. 
The Marines behind the log were blaz- 
ing away with automatic rifles at two 
Japs they had spotted down the beach. 
One of the Japs jumped up and ran 
for the jungle. “There he goes!” was 
the shout. “Riddle "im!" And riddled he 
was. 

I crawled back into the jungle fringe 


“I saw а Jap sighting on me...“ 


and came upon Lieut. John Gately, of 
West Roxbury, Mass., who had been 
wounded. He was lying on his back, 
smoking a cigarette, his chest and one 
leg neatly bandaged. 

“Гм О.К.” he said, and tried to smile. 
“T saw a Jap sighting оп me. Thought it 
was a Marine. Said, ‘Hold your fire.’ 
Then I saw it was a Jap.” Gately 
grinned.“The Jap got off the first shots,” 
he said. “I got off a burst of five—he’s 
over there under a tree, pretty well done 
in.” 

The firing stopped, and our officers 
decided to return to Kukum, and come 
back later with stronger forces. We made 


“A submarine was spotted offshore...“ 


our way back to Kukum and were 
greeted with an assortment of ru- 
mors about the great sea battle which 
was fought yesterday off Guadalcanal. 
Later we learned that we had lost four 
cruisers. 

At dusk we got word that a submarine 
had been sighted offshore. That made 
the business of sleeping difficult since 
my tent was only 200 yards from the 
water. 

Would the Jap counter-invasion come 
tonight? I wondered. Would the subma- 
rine, or submarines, come in close and 
shell our camp? Whatever happened, we 
would surely bear the brunt of it. 


| 


“A submarine... over there!“ 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 11—The expected 
Jap counter-invasion failed to material- 
ize last night. And today was a quiet 
day. Bob Miller—the only other news 
correspondent on the island—and I 
made arrangements to go to Tulagi to- 
morrow. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12 — Down 
at the beach early this morning, and 
boarded the small fleet of three mo- 
torboats which was to take us to Tulagi. 
We were moving happily on our way 
when someone in our boat said, “I 
think that may be a submarine over 
there.“ We looked where he pointed, 


“The sub was gaining...” 


with a great inclination to disbelieve. 
But it WAS a submarine. And he had 
spotted us. 

The sub was now a mile or two from 
us, to our port side and ahead. We could 
see the line of white spray threading 
along the base of the slim black hull as 
he picked up speed. We were going to 
have a race on our hands. 

Gunner Sheffield Banta, of Staten 
Island, №. Y., gave the order to head for 
Florida Island, and our boat began to 
jar and pound as we leaped ahead. The 
other boats of our little fleet were also 
pounding along at full throttle, tossing 
plumes of drenching white spray over 


“Their gunners were ranging in on us.“ 


their cockpits. But the sub was gaining. 
It was evident that our race would be 
close, and that we might have to swim 
for it even if we won. 

"bere was one item we had not even 
eonsidered—shellfire. It was a horrifying 
sight to see geysers of water leaping up 
between us and the submarine, for we 
knew then that he was ranging in on us, 
and our machine guns were no match for 
him. 

The sub continued to gain. A shell 
landed only a hundred yards astern of 
us. Just then, we saw that one of our 
boats was having motor trouble. Our 
boat swung over next to the crippled one 


“The sub's smoking!’ a crewman shouted.” 


and we bumped gunwales, pulled apart, 
and smashed together again as the two 
speeding boats ran parallel courses. The 
crew of the other craft slid into our 
boat. But we had lost precious time. I 


“ told myself that this was my last day of 


existence. 

Suddenly, shells from our shore bat- 
teries began to send up geysers near the 
submarine. We saw several only a few 
yards from the conning tower. And one 
of our crewmen shouted, “Smoke! She’s 
smoking!” I couldn’t see any smoke, but 
the sub was definitely turning away 
from us and towards the open sea. We 
were saved by the bell. 


“Blasting the Japs out of their caves was a man-sized job.“ 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12, CONT.— 
After escaping from the pursuing sub- 
marine, we sailed into the calm waters 
of Tulagi harbor, down the narrow pas- 
sage of water walled by greenery, and 
came to a small dock. 

We located Brig. Gen. William H. 
Rupertus, and he summarized the fight- 
ing on Tulagi, Gavutu and Tanambogo. 
Jap dugouts—dungeons, the general 
called them—had been found in great 
numbers on Tulagi and Gavutu. Ex- 
terminating them had been a tough 
job, particularly on Tulagi, where only 
yesterday the last of them had been 
finished off. “Yowve never seen such 


caves and dungeons,” said the gen- 
eral. “There would be 30 or 40 Japs in 
them. And they absolutely refused to 
come out.” 

The general was enthusiastic about 
the bravery of the Marines in the fight- 
ing here. “I don’t know how to express 
it,” he said, and it was plain to see that 
he was having difficulty putting his 
admiration into words. “I think the 
United States should be proud .. .” Не 
stopped and tried again. “I mean 
that when it comes to bravery there 
isn’t anybody in the world that can 
beat us!” 

Col. Merritt Edson, of Chester, Vt., 


“Sgt. Goss was а one-man demolition squad...” 


told us that the whole Nip defense of Tu- 
lagi seemed to be built around the small 
groups in dugouts. There was radio ap- 
paratus in nearly every one of these 
holes. “We pulled out 35 dead Japs from 
vne dugout,” the colonel said. “In an- 
other we took out 30. Some of these 
people had been dead for days. But the 
others were still in there shooting. In 
one cave there were three Japs cor- 
nered. They had one pistol. They fired 
it until they had three shots left. Then 
one Jap shot the two others and killed 
himself.” 

The colonel told us about the Ma- 
rines’ one-man demolition squad—Sgt. 


“The sergeant went in, firing full tilt.” 


Angus Goss. When Goss tried throwing 
hand grenades into a Jap cave, they 
were promptly tossed back by the Japs 
inside. So the sergeant tried holding the 
grenades for three seconds before hurl- 
ing them. But even then, the Japs caught 
the missiles and threw them back. The 
patient sergeant then got TNT and 
thrust it into the cave. The Japs tossed 
that back too, and when it exploded it 
drove splinters into Goss’ leg. He got a 
bit angry then, and went into the dim-lit 
cave firing full tilt. 

Four Japs fell under his first wither- 
ing blast. Eight other dead Japs were 
sprawled around them. 


“The major fell leading the first wave up the hill.“ 


» WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12, CONT.— 
Bob Miller and I secured permission to 
go to Gavutu and Tanambogo. Our 
guide was Capt. George R. Stallings, oť 
Augusta, Ga., whose steady blue eyes 
looked battle-weary almost to the point 
of being haunted. The captain told us 
the story of Gavutu as we climbed the 
steep hill on the island. One of the first 
Marine casualties, he said, had been 
Maj. Robert H. Williams, о New Bern, 
N. C., who led the first wave storming 
this very hill. 

But the outstanding hero had been 
Capt. (now Maj.) Harold L. Torgerson, 
of Valley Stream, L. I., who blasted more 


“He made his own bombs...” 


than 50 Jap caves with home-made 
bombs. His method was to tie 30 sticks 
of dynamite together, run to the cave 
mouth while four of his men covered it 
with rifles and submachine guns, light 
the fuse, shove the dynamite in, and run 
like hell. In his day’s work, Capt. Tor- 
gerson had used 20 cases of dynamite 
and all the available matches. His wrist- 
watch strap had been cut by a bullet. 
Another had grazed his back. But that 
didn’t stop his pyrotechnic campaign. 
At one huge cave, the wild and woolly 
Torgerson attached a five gallon can of 
gasoline to his home-made bomb “to 
make it better.” The bomb went off with 


“It blasted away most of his pants—as well as the Jap dugout.“ 


a terrific roar, knocked Torgerson down 
and blasted away most of his pants—as 
well as blowing the roof off a Jap dugout. 
Torgerson’s only comment: “Boy, that 
was a pip, wasn’t it!” 

At Tanambogo we saw two burned- 
out American tanks that had been in the 
vanguard of the Marine landing. The 
defending Japs had jammed the treads 
with crowbars, and set the tanks ablaze 
with rags soaked in gasoline. One of the 
tank commanders had opened the hatch 
and killed 23 of the swarming Japs with 
a machine gun before he was stabbed to 
death. 

Back at Col. Hunt’s command post, 


“The enemy lay in ambush...” 


where I am billeted, I heard some grim 
news: Col. Goettge, Lieut. Cory, Capt. 
Ringer, and several others of our per- 
sonnel are missing on an excursion to 
Matanikau. The story is that they were 
ambushed after a Jap prisoner offered 
to take Col. Goettge to the village, with 
the contention that the Japs there were 
willing to surrender. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 15—A great 
wave of rumor is sweeping headquarters. 
The topic: that a Japanese invasion 
force is on the way, and may strike to- 
night! 


"The Japs were sweeping overhead...“ 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 16-The Japs failed 
again last night to launch the counter- 
invasion we have beén awaiting. Mean- 
while, we have been planning a large- 
scale thrust of our own, aimed at mop- 
ping up the enemy at Matanikau. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 18—At one o’clock 
this afternoon, just as I was ргераг- 
ing to join Capt. Hawkins’ troops for 
the excursion to Matanikau, the anti- 
aircraft guns on the airfield began thun- 
dering. Jap planes were sweeping over- 
head in two shallow V’s of four each. 
We heard the 


gutteral whisper of 


“Our artillery blasted a path ahead of us.” 


the sticks of bombs coming, and we 
hit the ground. The earth shook 
around us, but there was little damage 
done. 

Soon after the Jap planes vanished, 
the expedition to Matanikau got under 
way. We traced the route of our previous 
foray against the village, and camped 
for the night at the edge of the jungle 
near our objective. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19—Reaching 
a clearing outside Matanikau at eight 
o'clock this morning, we waited there 
for our artillery to blast a path ahead of 


“We moved forward, with the intensity of the barrage increasing steadily.” 


us. A short time later we heard the 
booming of the guns behind us, then 
the soft sighing as the shells passed 
overhead, and sharp, loud crashes in 
quick succession as they landed in the 
village. 

We moved forward, with the intensity 
of the barrage increasing steadily until 
the booms of the cannon and the cracks 
of the explosions overlapped in a con- 
tinuous train of sound. 

The Japs opened up on us with rifles 
and chattering machine guns in a storm 
of firing that filled the jungle. I dived 
for the nearest tree, which unfortu- 
nately stood somewhat alone and did 


not have the protection of deep foliage. 
As the bullets began to snap off twigs 
nearby, I debated whether it would be 
wiser to stay in my exposed spot or to 
run for a better “ole. 

I was still debating the question when 
Т heard a bullet whirr very close to my 
left shoulder, heard it thud into the 
ground, and then heard the crack of the 
rifle that had fired it. That was bad. Two 
Marines on the ground 10 or 15 feet 
ahead of me turned and looked to see if 
I had been hit. They had evidently heard 
the bullet passing. That made up my 
mind. I jumped up and dashed for a big 
bush... 


“The sniper was on my track...“ 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19, CONT.— 
The bush that I dove into for protection 
was well populated with ants which 
crawled up my trouser legs, but such an- 
noyances were secondary now. The snip- 
er who had fired at me was still on my 
track. He had evidently spotted my field 
glasses and taken me for a regular offi- 
cer. I searched the nearby trees, but 
could see nothing moving. Then a .25 
cracked again and Г heard the bullet 
pass. I jumped for better cover behind 
two trees. Here I began to wish I had a 
rifle. I should like to find that sniper, I 
thought. I had made an ignominious re- 
treat. My dignity had been offended. 


“More to the right on the mortars!” 


The Matanikau sortie had become a per- 
sonal matter. 

It began to rain—hard. A Jap .25 ma- 
chine gun was sputtering again on our 
right flank and ahead. But the gun had 
been spotted by our “point” in that di- 
rection. In a few seconds we heard the 
crash of one of our mortar shells, rang- 
ing on the Jap. Then a muttered sen- 
tence, passed from mouth to mouth, 
came back from that area: “Pass the 
word back, more to the right on the mor- 
tars.” 

A few seconds later I heard the 
“thwung” of the mortar firing. “More to 
the right on the mortars,” was the word 


“Smoke mushroomed upward...” 


that came back a second time. And then* 
again, the thwung of the firing, the crash 
of the exploding shell—and grim silence 
from the Jap machine gun. 

I decided to return to headquarters. 
But the excitement of the day was not 
yet over. As I neared Kuram, I could 
see one of our B-17 bombers offshore, 
swooping down on a ship. Bombs 
dropped, a mushroom of dark brown 
smoke rose from a point just aft of the 
rear mast, and a torrent of smoke fol- 
lowed. I could see now that it was a Jap 
heavy cruiser, and her fantail was afire. 
The B-17 had scored a direct hit. 


“It was а Jap cruiser. The B-17 had scored a direct hit.” 


T could hear the sound of heavy firing 
coming from the Jap and see bursts of 
anti-aircraft shells in the sky. But the 
bomber had done his job. Now he 
climbed into the sky and headed home. 
The Jap was crippled but not stopped. 
He made for the passage that leads to 
the sea, between Florida and Savo Isl- 
ands. Clouds of smoke were still rising 
from the fantail. 

Back at Col. Hunt’s command post, 
later in the afternoon, I heard that Mat- 
anikau and Kokumbona had been taken. 
Only a handful of the Jap defenders es- 
caped. 


"Our men stood up and knocked them off.“ 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20—I droppedin 
at the command post of Capt. Lyman 
D.Spurlock, of Lincoln, Neb., this morn- 
ing, to hear his story of the Matanikau 
raid. He said the hardest part of the ad- 
vance by his forces had been the push 
through intrenched positions on the vil- 
lage outskirts. When the enemy trenches 
had been cleaned out, one by one, the 
Japs made a last desperate bayonet 
charge. “Our men took pretty careful 
aim and knocked them off,” Capt. Spur- 
lock said. “Some of our people even 
stood up and fired offhand at the Japs in 
the middle of the charge.” 

Probably the outstanding hero of the 


“Using his good hand, he kept on spurting lead." 


attack had been P.F.C. Nicholas Sileo, a 
tough scrapper from Brooklyn. While 
going to work with his automatic rifle on 


a machine gun nest, Sileo was shot three 


times; one bullet hit him in the chest, a 


second in the groin, and the third shat- 
tered his hand, ripping two fingers clean 
away. That might have knocked out a 
lesser man, but not Sileo. He kept on 
spurting lead into the Jap nest, using his 
good hand to pull the trigger. 

This afternoon the Marines on this 
island enjoyed a long-awaited treat; it 
was the pleasure of seeing our air sup- 


port arrive. 


“Arrival of our air support was a beautiful sight.“ 


“That’s the most beautiful sight I’ve 
ever seen,” said one Marine as the planes 


roared in. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 21—At about 2:30 


this morning, we were awakened by the ` 


sound of heavy firing coming from the 
East. I got dressed and hurried to Col. 
Hunt’s command post where a group 
had already gathered. Considering that 
this probably was the long-awaited Jap 
invasion attempt, everyone seemed in 
high good humor. “Wait until our planes 
hit those babies at dawn,” said Lieut. 
Snell. “Won’t they be surprised!” 

At six o’clock the sky was beginning 


“The news from the front was a shock.“ 


to lighten in the East, and we heard the 
sound of airplane engines. “Ah,” said 
Lieut. Wilson, “planes!” He rubbed his 
hands, as before a feast. Our planes were 
beginning to warm up. 

We had been trying to get through a 
call to find out what was happening. 
Now Lieut. Wilson got an answer. “The 
firing was our prearranged barrage,” he 
reported. “The enemy front is the Te- 
naru.” It was a shock to hear the news; 
for if the Jap front lay on the Tenaru 
River, then probably a formidable inva- 
sion force was only three or four miles 


from the airport, trying to break through. 


“The Japs were in our wire...“ 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, CONT.— Col. 
Jerry Thomas, Operations chief and 
spark plug of our troops in the Solo- 
mons, told me this morning that the 
Japs apparently have landed in force 
and made their way to the Tenaru River. 
Fortunately, they ran into barbed wire 
entanglements and were slowed down 
until more troops could be brought up 
to aid our outposts. 

“T am going down to Col. Cates’ com- 
mand post now,” he said. “Do you want 
to come?” + 

Since Col. Clifton Cates was com- 
manding the troops which held our 


“How's chances of getting tanks in there?“ 


front lines along the Tenaru, I said I 
certainly would like to go. 

Soon after we reached the command 
post a grizzled man with a lined face 
and light blue eyes came up. Evidently 
he had been out in the bush. He was Col. 
L. B. Cresswell. 

Col. Thomas nodded. “You know this 
terrain, L. B.,” he said, pointing to a 
map. “How’s chances of getting tanks in 
there?” 

“We can do it,” said Cresswell. 

“Good,” said Col. Thomas. He turned 
to Col. Cates. “We'll give L. B. a platoon 
of tanks,” he said. 


"Jap rifle grenades began to shower into our positions.“ 


The officers bent over a map. The plan 
was developing as they talked. “I want 
you to get in there and pin these people 
down,” Col. Thomas said to Col. Cress- 
well. “Once you get in, don’t hold back. 
Drive in there!” 

Col. Cresswell began moving immedi- 
ately. He shouted to an aide who stood 
nearby. “Tell B Company to move right 
down there and wait for the rest.“ And 
he was gone. 

We could hear a long series of loud 
“bomp-bomp” sounds like mortar shells 
exploding, in the direction of the Tenaru. 

Col. Cates explained it. “The damn 


Japs are throwing rifle grenades into our 


` position,” he said grimly. 


It was 11:15 when Col. Cates got a ra- 
dio message from Col. Cresswell. “Col. 
Cresswell says he is beginning to at- 
tack,” he said. “His right flank is on the 
Пи River. (The Пи runs roughly parallel 
to the Tenaru.) There are no tanks.” 
Evidently the tanks had been held up 
by some obstacle in terrain. 

There was a phone call for Col. Cates. 
“Good work,” he was saying into the 
phone. “A white flag, eh?” He turned to 
me. “A white flag is flying in the direc- 
tion of the Jap lines,” he said. 


“А single Jap... with a white flag.” 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, CONT.—Col. 


Cates hung up the field phone into which _ 


he had been talking. “A single Jap is 
coming over with a white flag," he said. 
He called Capt. Wolf, the interpreter, 
and instructed the captain to go up to 
the Tenaru front and talk to the Jap, 
who was wounded. 

I started out for the front with Wolf. 
In a cocoanut grove we came to an ad- 
vanced command post. “Better get 
down,” warned a Marine. We squatted 
on the dirt. One of the officers was talk- 
ing on the phone. “All right,” he said. 
“We'll check it.” 


“The Marines found the break in the line .,.” 


“Our line to Col. Pollock is out,” he 
announced. “Probably mortar fire 
clipped it. Who'll go?” 

Two Marines, looking scared but res- 
olute, volunteered. Then they turned to 
me. “We'll show you where Col. Pollock 
is, if you ll follow us,” they said. So we 
started out, moving fast, keeping low. 
The Marines found the break in the line 
and fixed it. We pushed ahead, then, 
moving between bursts of firing, until we 
could see the river, the long curving spit 
of gray sand which closed the outlet into 
the sea, and the shadowy cocoanut grove 
across the river where the Japs were. 


“а the hole was the Jap prisoner.” 


We were crouching behind a tree 
when Col. Pollock came up. “The pris- 
oner’s over there,” he said, pointing to a 
group of men lying prone around a near- 
by foxhole. We made a dash for the fox- 
hole and flopped beside it. In the hole, 
on his back, with one arm swathed in a 
red-stained bandage, was the Jap pris- 
oner. Capt. Wolf immediately began to 
question him, but the answers were slow 
and apparently not very satisfactory. 

Snipers began to range on us from 
across the river. A pink-cheeked captain 
and I headed for cover behind a cocoa- 
nut tree. He told me, while we watched 


“We lost some men—but we stopped the Japs.” 


the shadowy woods across the river, that 
it was his unit which had been doing the 
fighting in this particular sector. When 
the firing let up a little, the captain 
waved a hand at a point of land on the 
Tenaru’s west bank. 

“That’s Hell’s Point over there,” he 
said. “That’s where the Japs tried their 
crossing. Some of our men moved up on 
the point to get a better field of fire, and 
the Japs put up flares that were as bright 
as day. 

We lost some people in there. 

“But,” he added tersely, “we stopped 
the Japs.” 


#Cresswell“s men rolled the Japs toward us...“ “In a few seconds they were squashed down.“ 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, CONT.—While 
the Marines were closing a pincers on 
the Jap invasion force along the Tenaru, 
I worked my way forward, crawling be- 
tween volleys, flopping to earth when a 
shell or grenade burst. I looked across 
the river into the shadowy cocoanut 
grove where only 150 yards from us the 
advance elements of the Japs were lo- 
cated. But no Japs were visible—a per- 
fectly normal condition in this jungle 
warfare. 

The volleys of machine gun and rifle 
fire from the depths of the grove grew 
louder. Col. Cresswell’s people were roll- 
ing the Japs towards us. Suddenly I saw 


the dark figures of men running on the 
strip of beach that bordered the grove. 
In a few seconds the black, violently- 
moving blobs were squashed down on 


„the sand and we heard a fusillade of 


rifle fire. The Japs did not get up again. 
It was the first visible evidence that 
Cresswell’s men were completing their 
maneuver of encirclement. 

One of our mortars went into action, 
and just after its first shot roared out the 
figure of a Jap popped up from behind a 
spit of sand. He was less than 150 feet 
from me. I saw him take about three 
fast steps, and then the mortar shell 
landed almost directly on top of his hel- 


“Our tanks pivoted and turned, spitting yellow flame, flushing men from under their treads.” 


met. The explosion of the shell was a 
canopy of dirty gray smoke and debris 
shedding over the Jap from above, and 
then swallowing him altogether. 

A rumbling of powerful motors came 
from behind us. We turned to find a 
group of four tanks moving down the 
trail through the cocoanut palms, head- 
ing for the Tenaru and the spit of sand 
across its mouth. We watched these aw- 
ful machines as they plunged across the 
spit and into the edge of the grove, piv- 
oting, turning, spitting sheets of yellow 
flame. It was like a comedy of toys, 


something unbelievable, to see them 


knocking over palm trees which fell 
slowly, flushing the running figures of 
men from under their treads. Group 
after group were flushed out and shot. 

I saw a bright orange flash amidst a 
cloud of black smoke bursting directly 
under the treads of one tank; saw it stop 
suddenly, crippled. The other tanks 
moved in protectively towartls it, took 
off the crew, and continued to roar and 
rattle through the grove. Everywhere 
they turned in their swivelling course. 
their cannon jettisoned sheets of orange 
flame. It seemed improbable that any life 


could exist under their deadly assault. 


“The steel monster lumbered after the Jap.” 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, CONT.— Our 
tanks, crashing through the cocoanut 
grove at the mouth of the Tenaru River, 
rained destruction on the Japs. I remem- 
ber seeing one Jap, who was flushed out 
from under the treads of one of our 
tanks, jump up and run towards che 
beach with the ponderous steel monster 
lumbering along after him. I thought the 
tank would certainly run him down or 
fell him with machine gun fire, but it 
turned back into the grove. The Jap con- 
tinued to run frantically along the beach, 
and all along our front line rifle fire 
banged and machine gun tracer bullets 
arched around him. 


"Не fired several shots—fast.“ 


“One man fire,” shouted Capt. James 
Sherman, of Somerville, Mass. He desig- 
nated a grizzled Marine veteran who 
wore the chamois elbow pad of a rifle- 
range marksman. The Marines told me 
he was Gunnery Sgt. Charles E. Angus, 
of Nashville, Tenn. 

We watched Angus as if he were the 
spotlighted star of a play. The sergeant 
was nervous. He fired several shots, 
working his bolt fast, and missed. He 
slammed home another clip of cartridges 
and fired one of them. But the Jap had 
sunk into cover again. 

Suddenly the Jap started to rise. He 
had reached only a crouch when Sgt. 


"The Jap sank to the sand.. a 


Angus, now icy calm, took careful aim 
and let one shot go. The Jap sank as if 
the ground had been jerked from under 
him. It was a neat shot—at 200 yards. 
Across the river, Jap after Jap jumped 
up from the underbrush and dashed for 
the shore. It was their last hope of es- 
cape, with Col. Cresswell’s troops coming 
in from behind. Most of the Japs were 
knocked down by our fire long before 
they reached the beach. But a few got to 
the water and tried to swim away. Wher- 
ever we could see a swimming man, a 
storm of little waterspouts rose around 
his bobbing head as our bullets smacked 
home. From time to time a live Jap 


“At such point-blank range, few of the Japs got far.“ 


stirred from amongst the dead piled on 
the river spit, and dived into the water. 
But at such point-blank range, few of 
them got far. 

And then the fighting, suddenly, 
seemed to have finished. The detailed 
sequence of the battle was not yet clear. 
But we knew that a major Japanese at- 
tempt to break through our lines and 
seize the vital airport had been stopped; 
and we knew, too, that this must have 
been one of the most crushing defeats 
the Japs had yet suffered. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 23—This afternoon 
there came disquieting news that a large 


"Our patrol planes spotted an enemy squadron.” “Planes streaked through the clouds in combat...“ 


squadron of Jap ships was on its way to 
Guadalcanal. Our patrol planes had 
spotted 14 Jap ships—transports, cruis- 
ers and destroyers—about 150 miles off- 
shore. A striking force of our dive-bomb- 
ers went out to hunt the Japs, but the 
weather closed in and they could not 
make contact. I was at the airport when 
the pilots returned, looking broken- 
hearted. “I feel like hell about it,” said 
the squadron leader, checking in with 
the operations chief. “But we just 
couldn’t get in there.” 


MONDAY, AUGUST 24—The expected 


Japanese task force did not show up dur- 
ing the night. But at about 2:30 this 
afternoon our air raid siren wailed, and 
our swift fighter planes zoomed into the 
overcast sky. They were straining to 
“get upstairs” before the Japs arrived. 
In a few minutes, planes were streaking 
through the clouds in combat. We could 
hear the rattle of their guns, the swish 
of Jap bombs falling, and the sharp, 
ground-shaking “crack-crack-crack” as 
they struck. 

After the all-clear sounded, I talked 
to the returned fighter pilots. A blond 
lad with very white teeth laughed gaily 
as he told his story. Не was Lieut. J. H. 


“The big bomber, which had been flying along like a fat and happy доозе, suddenly exploded.“ 


"King, of Brookline, Mass. “A big bomb- 
er was flying along like a fat and happy 
goose,” said King. “I dove at it and it 
just exploded at the first burst.” 

The final tally was 10 Jap bombers 
and 11 Zeros downed. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 25—Just after 
midnight, my sleep was shattered by ex- 
plosions coming very close. Reflex action 
took me out of bed and onto the ground, 
flat. When the shelling ended, I could 
hear in the darkness a blubbering, sob- 
bing cry that was more animal than hu- 
man. A Marine running past said several 


men had been badly wounded and need- 
ed a corpsman. The crying man kept on, 
his gurgling rising and falling in regular 
waves like the sound of some strange 
machine. Two dim lights, set in a square 
dark shape, marked an ambulance. And 
the eerie squeak of the stretchers sliding 
into place, a sound like that of a finger- 
nail scratched across a blackboard, was 
a sound I shall never forget. 

All day today, planes roared out to at- 
tack the Jap naval force offshore. The 
results were encouraging—the Japs have 
been turned back and dispersed, with 
one of their cruisers and two transports 
badly damaged. 


“Four Zeros went dôwn—three of them in a minute and a half.“ 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 27—Last night I 
was awakened by the unpleasant symp- 
toms of a local epidemic, which the doc- 
tors call gastro-enteritis. This morning, 
suffering from a dizzying fever and nau- 
sea, I was carried off feet first to a hos- 
pital tent. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 30—Finally rid of 
my illness, I went to the airport and 
talked to the fighter pilots as they came 
in from a battle with Jap planes over the 
harbor. Capt. John L. Smith, of Lexing- 
ton, Okla., told me he had had his biggest 
day of fighting—he had shot down four 


Zeros; three of them in a minute and a 
half. А 

“I dove at one, shot him down, and 
saw another on my wingman’s tail,” he 
said calmly.“I slewed around and picked 
off that one. Then I saw one coming at 
me from below and ahead. I nosed over 
and dove right at him and let all my 
guns go. I had a tough time avoiding 
crashing him head on. I could see the 
prop shatter, and I came so close I could 
see his head—his helmet and goggles.” 

After that, said the captain, he had 
ammunition left for only one gun. He lit 
out for the airport, trying to sneak in 
low over the water. “I was flat-hatting 


“Тһе Jap dove into the water.“ 


along the beach at about 50 feet,” he 
said, “when I saw two Zeros ahead and 
to the right. I made a run for one of them 
with my one gun and saw him fall off 
and dive into the water. The other one 
took ой as fast as he could go. I did, too, 
because Га used up all my ammo.” 

At Gen. Vandegrift’s headquarters, I 
learned that 18 of the Zeros encountered 
that day had been shot down. “Intercep- 
tion was perfect today,” the general said 
happily. 

But the afternoon was not yet over. 
Suddenly, we got word of a surprise air 
raid, dashed for cover, and then felt the 
ground shake, from deep down, as if 


“The little transport sank almost immediately.” 


there were an earthquake. I raced to the 
open and saw a towering black cloud of 
smoke mushrooming over the trees in 
the direction of Kukum. We heard later 
that the little auxiliary transport Cal- 
houn had been hit squarely by three 
bombs. She had sunk almost immedi- 
ately but we had saved about 100 of her 


crew, and lost only 38. 


Tonight there was none of the usual 
rumor about an enemy task force head- 
ing our way, but late in the evening we 
heard the sounds of many planes taking 
off, and surmised that some sort of con- 
tact had been made. We could only wait 


and hope... 


“Our fliers bombed the landing parties...“ “Heavy artillery strengthened our coast defenses.” 


MONDAY, AUGUST 31—This morning 
we heard that four Japanese troop-car- 
rying destroyers had been spotted last 
night trying to land forces at Koli Point, 
about 20 miles to the east of our posi- 
tions. The patrol fliers who sighted the 
ships bombed them, but were unable to 
observe the result. One of the fliers, E]- 
mer Conzett, of Dubuque, Iowa, was 
wounded in the leg, and I talked to him. 

“I didn’t even see those birds until 
they opened up with anti-aircraft, shot 
out my instrument panel, filled the cock- 
pit full of holes, and scared hell out of 
me,” he said with a grin. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1—We got 
the good news today that our coast de- 
fenses are being strengthened by artil- 
lery of large caliber. This news heightens 
the general air of optimism which is en- 
gendered by a combination of other cir- 
cumstances. The fact, for instance, that 
for the last two days, the Jap bombers 
have shown themselves to be frightened 
and cautious. 

Then, too, increased shipments of food 
and ammunition are arriving. Soon, we 
hope, we may be able to start eating 
three meals a day, getting away from the 
present scanty schedule of two meals. 


“The men sat in circles, reading their mail.“ 


This afternoon, trucks came to dump 
a pile of gray canvas sacks at Col. Hunt’s 
command post. It was mail!—the first to 
reach the troops since we landed on 
Guadalcanal. Each man seemed as hap- 
py as if he had been given a hundred- 
dollar bill. Most of the men had three or 
four letters each, and in the evening they 
sat about in circles reading them several 
times, and reading parts of them to each 
other. One man stood at the tent door, 
watching additional letters being sorted 
for delivery. “Mail should have priority 
over food,” he said fervently. 

Two more correspondents have ar- 
rived. They are Tom Yarbrough and 


“Mysterious fires were sighted at Savo beach.” 


Tillman Durdin. They have glamorous 
fresh uniforms and make Bob Miller and 
me feel like street urchins, for our hand- 
washed clothes and our faces stand 
in need of a good scrubbing with hot 


waler. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3—A4t Col. 
Hunt’s command post today I found 
the Marine Raider officers hard at work 
over maps. They are going to make a 
landing at Savo Island. Mysterious 
fires, possibly signal fires, have been seen 
at Savo beach, and the Marines are on 
the alert for trouble... 


“Тһе guns were cracking close offshore in a furieus naval engagement.” 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5—Our ex- 
pedition to Savo returned last night, 
having failed to locate any Japs. But 
there was evidence that an enemy 
lariding party had been on the island 
earlier. 

At one o'clock this morning we were 
routed out of bed by sounds of heavy 
shelling. The guns were cracking close 
offshore, and the shells sighed over our 
heads. ; 

From Ше dugouť s edge I watched Ше 
bright flashes of light rising high in the 
sky, heard the haughty, metallic voices 
of cannon. Sitting like this, virtually in 
the lap of a shelling attack, one felt as if 


he were at the mercy of a great vindica- 
tive giant whose voice was the voice of 
thunder; the awful colossal scale of mod- 
ern war has brought the old gods to life 
again. 

From Kukum, by phone, we heard the 
“dope”: that there had been a furious 
naval engagement off Savo Island. That 
two ships had been hit and were still 
afire. But we did not know whether they 
were ours or theirs. . 

With daylight I hurried to Kukum, 
where I learned that the auxiliary trans- 
ports Little and Gregory had been sunk. 
On the beach I found survivors scattered 
all over—some on stretchers with doctors 


“Doctors worked over the сазиа ез...“ 


working over them. Some with lesser 
wounds, sitting dejectedly on the sand, 
waiting treatment. Others in scant, 
torn clothing, many of them still 
smudged with oil, standing in silent 
groups. Boats lined the shore and 
wounded were being taken from them 
on stretchers: other boats dotted the 
water a few hundred yards offshore, 
moving like busy waterbugs. 

We went back to Gen. Vandegrift’s 
command post and from there to airfield 
headquarters to see what damage our 
dive bombers, which we spotted yester- 
day, heading north, had done to the 
enemy. We found they had heavily 


“Dive bombers strafed the landing boats.” 


bombed and strafed 36 landing boats 
which had been sighted bringing Japa- 
nese troops into Cape Esperance. 

Dive bombers, and Army and Marine 
fighters, had gone out this morning to 
strafe 15 other Jap landing boats trying 
to get ashore at Taivu. Apparently both 
groups—those at Cape Esperance and 
those at Taivu—were badly damaged, 
and many Japs killed. But the discour- 
aging fact remains that some Japs are 
getting through our cordon and landing. 
By constant effort they are trickling 
forces into our island. Eventually these 
landings will mount up—unless we can 
find a way to stop them. 


“Our men answered with heavy fire...“ 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 6—The Japs 
fired mortar shells into our tractor camp 
last night. But when our men answered 
with heavy fire, the Japs withdrew. 

I reached the airport this morning just 
in time to hear the end of an address by 
a general to the pilots. They were gath- 
ered in a circle around him. And the 
general was saying: “And I don’t want 
you to think those people back home 
don’t appreciate what you are doing. 
They do appreciate it.” А 

“What was the rest of Ше speech?" I 
asked a fighter. 

“You heard it,” he said, disconsolate- 
ly. “It was that last sentence, repeated 


“The dive bombers’ target was a Jap base.” 


a few times.” What the fighters would 
like to hear, obviously, is news of some 
relief. Some of them have been flying 
eight to ten hours almost every day un- 


_ der combat conditions, for the last three 


weeks. 

Col. Fike gave us the results of today’s 
raid by our dive bombers. The target 
was Gizo, а Jap base in the Russell Isl- 
ands. The dive bombers found no air- 
craft or ships there, but, bombed a group 
of buildings, and probably destroyed a 
radio station. 

Some of our pilots lost their way in 


the “soup.” Ensign Walter W. Cool- 


baugh, of Clark Summit, Pa., could not 


“Не parachuted from а fighter...“ 


even find fogbound Gizo: but he did find 
Santa Isabel, and bombed that. 

Lieut. Richard R. Amerine, of Law- 
rence, Kan., a Marine flier, came wan- 
dering into our lines today, thin as a 
ghost, to say he had been out in the jun- 
gle, dodging Japs and existing on red 
ants and snails for seven days. He had 
parachuted from a fighter plane when 
his oxygen apparatus went out, a week 
ago, and had lamded at Cape Esperance 
on the northwest corner of the island. 
Trying to find his way back, he had run 
into a large group of Japs. He had found 
one Jap asleep by the side of a trail, 
killed the Jap by beating his head with 


"Two more Japs were killed with the pistol butt.“ 


a rock, taken Ше Jap’s pistol and shoes, 
killed two more Japs with the butt and 
one with a bullet, and finally reached 
our lines safely. Having once studied 
entomology, the science of insects, 
he was able to subsist on selected 
ants and snails. He knew which were 


edible. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7—This morn- 
ing Col. Edson told me that he is plan- 
ning to attack the Jap positions in the 
Taivu Point area tomorrow. He told me 
to be at the embarkation point if I want 
to go. ГП be there... 


“We were ready for a struggle as we dashed for shore.” 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8—We set out 
yesterday afternoon for our attack on 
the Japs at Taivu Point, spent the night 
on our transports, and shoved off toward 
shore this morning. Just as we were 
starting, came a fortunate happenstance 
—a convoy of American cargo ships 
passed very close to us. The Japs, seeing 
the combined armada, got the impres- 
sion of a mass assault. And many of 
them ran. But we had no way of know- 
ing this as we dashed for shore. We were 
ready for a struggle, and puzzled when 
there was no hail of fire from the jungle. 


Shortly after eight o’clock, we made 


our first contact with the Japs. I saw our 
people running, and followed a group to 
the beach. A row of Jap landing boats 
was lying on the sand ahead; and amidst 
the boats, a group of men in brown uni- 
forms—Japs. 

“Red Mike” (as the Raiders call their 
red-headed colonel) gave the order to 
open fire. The machine guns began rat- 
tling. Now the Japs were answering. I 
heard the familiar flat crack of the .25 
rifle, and the repetition of the sound in 
long bursts from light machine guns. 
The Jap guns stood out in the chorus 
like a tenor in a quartet. 


“We heard the shell burst behind us...“ 


А runner came up to the colonel, who 
was sitting for a brief second in a clump 
of underbrush. “Nick (Maj. Floyd W. 
Nickerson, of Spokane, Wash.) says to 
tell you there are people across the 
stream," he said. The Japs apparently 
were moving through the jungle along 
the stream on our left flank, and plan- 
ning to cut us off. 

The colonel swung around to Capt. 
Antonelli. “Tony,” he said, “take a pa- 
trol. Flank those Japs if you can.” 

Now came a terrific blast a few yards 
ahead. We heard the shell whiz past and 
burst behind us, and we knew we must’ 


“ ‘Spread out!’ Nick shouted.” 


be smack up against a Jap field piece. 

Tt began to rain in torrents. All around 
me, Marines were squatting or sprawling 
unhappily in the green, wet underbrush. 
Nick shouted at the group. “Spread 
out,” he said, with the proper blistering 
expletives. “We lost one squad of the 
second platoon with a single shell. One 
of those might come in here.” 

It began to look as if we might have 
tackled a bigger Jap force than we could 
handle. The colonel was concerned about 
the Japs who might be sneaking around 
our flank. He put in a call for naval gun- 


fire support. This was no picnic... 


“Our destroyers began shelling...“ 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, CONT.— 
After a hurry-call from the colonel, we 
feared that our landing party of Raiders 
at Taivu Point might be cut off by the 
Japs, a group of destroyers which had 
come down with us swung in close to 
shore and began to shell the village of 
Tasimboko. I went down to the beach 
to watch the geysers of smoke and debris 
rising where the shells hit. 

Then І went forward to look for Major 
Nickerson. Firing broke out again in the 
jungle; torrents of it. But the Jap artil- 
lery seemed to have been silenced and 
the tide of action seemed to be turning. 
A runner came back from Capt. Anto- 


“We destroyed the entire village.” 


пей” troops with the happy word 
that the Jap attempt to cut us off had 
failed. 

We marched on into Tasimboko with- 
out any further resistance, burned a vast 
store of Jap munitions that we found 
there, and destroyed the village of Tas- 
imboko, including a radio station. 

Looking over the bodies of the Japs 
who had been killed, we found some in- 
teresting items: pictures of Javanese 
women, and American ammunition with 
labels printed in Dutch. We also found 
the gunsights of their 75’s were of Eng- 
lish manufacture. It seemed that some of 
these soldiers who had run so fast had 


"Fighter planes were rising to meet the Japs, and the transports began to twist and turn...“ 


been veterans of the Jap campaigns in 
the East Indies, and possibly Malaysia, 
too. 

The sun had set and there was only a 
faint red glow on the clouds to light the 
darkening sky when, in our transports, 
we headed towards home. Offshore from 
the Tenaru River, we got word that 12 
Jap aircraft had been spotted. Our fight- 
er planes were rising into the twilight 
sky, and the transports began to twist 
and turn furiously, leaving foaming 
wakes in the dark water. But night 
closed in before the Japs arrived and 
they did not attack. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10-1 
moved my worldly possessions from Col. 
Hunt’s command post out to Gen. Van- 
degrift’s headquarters today. The gen- 
eral has moved into the “boon-docks,” 
as the Marines call the jungle. His tent 
is atop a ridge. Mine is at the foot of 
the ridge. i 

Tonight we were told to be оп the 
alert, since the Japs have been reported 
infiltrating the dense jungle which we 
face. We were told that if an enemy 
attack comes, we are to retire up the 
ridge to the crest, where a stand will be 
made. 


"A pin-point of light appeared in Ше sky.“ 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12—When 
somebody came into our tent at about 
nine o’clock last night and shouted, “Get 
up fellas, we’re moving up the ridge,” we 
did not waste any time, but grabbed 
helmets and shoes and dashed out. Only 
a few minutes later, from the ridge-top, 
we saw a pinpoint of green light appear 
in the sky to the north. The light spread 
into the glow of a flare, and then we 
heard the mosquito hum of a Jap float 
plane. It was “Louie the Louse”—a ge- 
neric name for any of the Jap planes 
which come to annoy us at night. 
Louie flew leisurely, as he always does, 
dropping flares. And then we saw flashes 


“А shell whizzed overhead and crashed...” 


of naval gunfire coming from the direc- 
tion of Kukum. A shell whizzed over our 
heads and crashed a few hundred yards 
back. There was a second’s pause, and 
then more flashes followed, so continu- 
ously that the sky seemed to be flicker- 
ing constantly, and the shells whined 
overhead almost in column. They kept 
coming for minutes on end, skim- 
ming over the trees under which we 
were lying. We simply lay there clutch- 
ing the side of the ridge and hoping 
the Japs would continue to fire too 
high. 

Our observation posts reported that 
four Jap warships were swinging back 


“Our batteries banged incessantly.” 


and forth offshore, bombarding the 
beach line. 

The shelling finally stopped, and the 
small arms fire dwindled. But we did not 
go back into the valley. I slipped my 
poncho over my head, put on my mos- 
quito headnet and my helmet, and lay 
down on the top of the hard ridge to 
sleep. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 —Shortly 
after midnight the din of firing became 
tremendous. Our batteries were banging 
incessantly, fire from the direction of the 
Raider lines swelled into a cascade of 


“Reinforcements are on the way up...” 


sound, and Louie the Louse was flying 
about the pitch-black sky dropping his 
flares. 

We were drawing up a strong skirmish 
line on the ridge-top. Reinforcements 
were on their way up. We knew that the 
Raiders, Col. Edson’s people, out on the 
ridge, had their hands full, and that a 
major Jap effort to break through our 
lines and seize the airport had begun. 
Snipers were filtering in. Ricocheting 
bullets whistled among the trees. We“ 
plastered ourselves flat on the ground. A 
stream of tracer bullets arched through 
the trees from behind us. It seemed now 
that the Japs were all around... 


“Col. Edson called for ammunition...” 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, CONT.— 
While the battle on the ridge was at its 
height, the telephone line to Col. Ed- 
son’s front was cut. When it was re- 
paired a call came through from Col. 
Edson, warning that the Raiders’ am- 
munition was running low. 

At 3 A.M. the colonel called again to 
say that he was “almost out.” The am- 
munition that had been sent to him had 
not arrived. ; 

We were wondering if the Raider line 
was going to cave. It was a fierce battle 
all around. The sounds of heavy firing to 
our left broke out again and Jap planes 
dropped flares. Col. Thomas checked by 


“The Japs got into McKelvy“s wire.“ 


phone. “It’s in McKelvy’s area,” he said. 
“The Japs got into his wire.” 

Snipers were still popping at us from 
all sides. We had our hands full. But 
then Col. Edson called back to say that 
the ammunition had arrived, and our 
morale soared. 

As the first light of dawn came, the 
general was sitting on the side of the 
ridge, talking to some of his aides. A Jap 
machine gun opened up, and they high- 
tailed for the top of the ridge, with me 
right behind. We were heading for a tent, 
where we would at least have psycho- 
logical shelter. Just as we reached the 
tent, a bullet clanged against a steel 


“To our right we saw a wounded man crawling towards us pitifully.” 


plate only two or three feet from us. It 
was amusing to see the rear ends of the 
dignified gentlemen disappearing under 
the edge of the tent. I made an equally 
undignified entrance. 


Later, I worked my way out along Ње ` 


ridge to the firing line. I lay next to a 
machine gunner, while the Japs sprayed 
lead at us. To our right we saw a wound- 
ed man crawling towards us—a pitiful 
sight, like a dog with only three зегу- 
iceable legs. He had been shot in the 
thigh. 

In the jungle at the:foot of the ridge 
we heard heavy firing. Our troops were 
pushing through, mopping up. 


I worked my way back to the com- 
mand post. Col. Edson and Col. Griffith, 
the guiding powers of the Raiders, came 
in. The mere fact that they came was a 
good sign—it meant that the fighting 
was at least slackening, and perhaps 
ending. 

Col. Edson said that a force of be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 Japs had tried to 
storm the ridge, with lesser forces infil- 
trating along the base. His estimate of 
the Jap casualties at that time was be- 
tween 600 and 700 in the ridge area 
alone. 

Our own casualties had been heavy, 
for the fighting was furious. 


“А Jap machine gunner opened up on the truck.“ 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15—Two 
members of our little group of war cor- 
respondents have shoved off, and in a 
hurry. They decided, after the big battle 
of the ridge, that this campaign is going 
to turn into another Bataan. Bob Miller 
and I, being somewhat punch-drunk, are 
more inclined to view the future cheer- 
fully. А 

"This morning the Raiders told из some 
good stories of valor in Ше ridge battle. 
Best of them all were the exploits of 
Lewis E. Johnson, of De Beque, Col., who 
was wounded three times in the leg by 
grenade fragments. At daybreak he was 
placed in a truck with a dozen other cas- 


ualties. But as the truck moved down 
the ridge road, a Jap machine gunner 
opened up and wounded the driver se- 
verely. The truck stopped. Then John- 
son, painfully, dragged himself into the 
driver’s seat. When the motor would not 
start he used the starter for traction and 
pulled the truck 300 yards over the crest 
of the ridge. Then he got the engine go- 
ing and drove to the hospital. By that 
time he was feeling so refreshed he drove 
the truck back to the front for more 
wounded! 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18—The rumor 


“New troops swarmed ashore...” 


that reinforcements were enroute to 
Guadalcanal was substantiated today 
when they arrived. Early this morning, 
a certain colonel told me: “I can’t say 
anything more, but I’d recommend that 
you go for a walk on the beach.” I went 
to the beach and saw warships, trans- 
ports and cargo vessels steaming into 
sight. All along the beach then, our 
weary veterans watched as new troops, 
thousands of them, boatload after boat- 
load, swarmed ashore. They were Ma- 
rines, wearing clean utility suits and 
new helmets, and they talked tough and 
loud as they came ashore. One of our 
veterans told me he had been talking to 


“The Japs landed their daily stint of men.” 


some of the new arrivals. “Huh,” he 
growled, “these guys want to tell US 
about the war!” And we knew then that 
it would take some time with these men, 
as it had with us, to get rid of that loud 
surface toughness and develop the cool, 
quiet fortitude that comes with battle 
experience. 

Our reinforcements are certainly 
welcome. But the enemy landings at 
Guadalcanal still go on. Bit by bit, they 
are building up their forces—even now, 
so soon after their second big attack has 
failed. Last night, for instance, the Jap 
ships which shelled us probably also 
landed their daily stint of troops. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25—I asked 

Gen. Vandegrift for permission to leave 

the island, and he told me with a chuckle 

that I had picked a good time. “They re 

putting in a shower for me in a few days,’ 

he said. “And when such luxuries come, 
* the correspondents should go.” 

That, of course, was irony, for the sit- 
uation of the general and the rest of our 
people on Guadalcanal is anything but 
comfortable. The Jap forces opposing us 
are steadily mounting, and this present 
period of quiet is probably just a lull be- 
fore another great storm. 

A B-17 came in today, and Capt. Paul 
Payne, of Des Moines, Iowa, the pilot, 


“It was dawn when we got the B-17 ready and climbed in.“ 


agreed to take me out with him when he 
leaves. On the way, we are to swing over 
Bougainville, and reconnoiter. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26—It was 
dawn when we climbed inta the B-17. 
The captain offered me a chocolate bar. 
“Our usual breakfast,“ he said. Then 
they wound the props, and the starters 
sguealed, and our motors were warming 
up. We bounced along the runway, lift- 
ed, and swung up and over Tulagi Bay. 

Near Bougainville we had a sharp 
brush with a Zero, and in the instant be- 
fore our sputtering guns drove the Jap 


"We had a sharp brush with a Zero.“ 


off I thought what I always think in such 
moments: that I was a damned fool to 
get myself into such a spot. 

It was hours later that we landed 
safely at an American base which is re- 
moved from the Solomon Islands zone 
and a goodly step towards more peaceful 
regions. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 18-This, 
the last entry in “Guadalcanal Diary,” 
is not by Correspondent Richard Tre- 
gaskis but by his friends, the editors of 
International News Service. It was not 
written by Tregaskis for a simple reason: 


“Somewhere Dick is telling another story...” 


he is off again on assignment somewhere 
‘in the turbulent South Pacific. 

This is what happened to Dick Tre- 
gaskis after the last entry in his diary, 
dated September 26. 

“I had no word from anybody while I 
was on Guadalcanal,” he wrote, in a let- - 
ter home, “even though I had sent out 
two radio messages from there, saying 
that I was planning to leave and asking 
that relief be sent. But no answer came. 
I had been on Guadalcanal for seven 
weeks by that time; so I took the chance 
to get away.” 

As a matter of fact, relief and money 
were on their way to Tregaskis, but he 


didn’t know it. Communications in Ше 
Pacific war area, to use Dick’s own 
words, are freguently by turtleneck ex- 


press. 
“T went to a place,” he wrote, “which 


I may identify only by the name Amad- 
vu.” (This was Dick’s trip on the Fort- 
ress, B-17.) “I waited for a couple of 
weeks at Amadvu. No mail, no radios 
came, and soon my funds were approach- 


ing rock bottom and I saw myself be- - 


coming a beachcomber and being de- 
voured by cannibals.” 

Tregaskis is the last man you would 
want to see in such circumstances. He is 
twenty-six years old, six feet, seven 
inches tall and big in proportion—a lot 
of man. And a man like that requires a 
lot of food. When he drew the Pacific as- 
signment, he was kidded—“You’ll be 
some target for the Japs, Dick”— 
“They ll capture you for an observation 
post if they don’t pot you first”—and so 
on. Tregaskis took it good-naturedly, 
though he is sensitive about his size. The 
day before he left he went to the cashier. 
“T want a small part of my salary sent 
to me every week.“ But why, the cashier 
wanted to know. It was his experience 
with war correspondents that they never 
spend their own. They bank their sal- 


aries, and live strictly off expense money. 
“Well,” said Dick, “I’m kind of big and 
I eat more than some people. I would 
honestly hate to charge the office for 
two steaks instead of one and, between 
you and me, I always eat two steaks.” 
That was Tregaskis for you—a lot of 
man any way you take him. 

He decided, on Amadvu, to return to 
Pearl Harbor. “It then took me four 
days,” he wrote, “to get my orders from 
the painstaking Mister Ghormley and 
three more days to make the arrange- 
ments with the Army, which did the ac- 
tual work of hauling me in a plane. By 
that time I was flat. I had four bucks in 
cash and a money order for ten bucks 
which I had borrowed and which nobody 
would cash without a written authoriza- 
tion from Mr. Stimson or Mr. Knox. I 
arrived in Honolulu with exactly fifty 
cents.” 

Poor Dick! He must have felt, as his 
letter said, like the orphan of INS. But 
Haller, our Honolulu bureau man, 
promptly fixed that, and in his next let- 
ter Dick was cheerier. He had filled in 
(with steaks, no doubt) at the Pacific 
Club, he said, and—he was finishing a 
book. | 


“I began it on Ше Liberator that 


brought me here. Just set up an office in 
part of the bomber and typed. Shall I 
send the book?” 

That was November first. We cabled 
him to send the book. The manuscript 
arrived in New York, by clipper and 


airmail on November 10 and three days 
later was accepted by Random House. 
A few days after that it was chosen by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Even a 
Tregaskis who had seen action couldn’t 
ask for more action than that! 

Of course we wanted Dick to know 
that his luck still held. We radioed him 
the good news at once. 

Here is the answer from our Honolulu 
bureau: “Tregaskis away indefinitely. 
Forwarding him copy of your radiogram 
fastest but delivery indefinite. Haller.” 

We knew what that meant. Uncle 


Sam doesn’t tell you, even though you 
are a big press association, when he taps 
one of your boys for the great adventure. 

We don’t know, as this is written, ex- 
actly where Tregaskis is. But we have a 
pretty good idea. We know that the wa- 
ters are clear where once the Japs sent 
in their subs and transports. We know 
our fliers rule the skies. We know the 
Marines are still holding and pushing 
farther on Guadalcanal. And we suspect 
that somewhere in the thick of it Dick 
Tregaskis is telling another story of 
American valor as he told this one. 

A cable or a radio will come soon, 
please God, and you bet we will answer 
back, “Okay, Dick Tregaskis, good luck 
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to you 


NOVEMBER 21~—It came. 
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DAY. (Or write us on a 
postcard if you prefer.) 
When postman delivers 
book, deposit only $1.00 
(plus small C. O. D. 
charge). EXAMINE FOR 
5 DAYS. Unless you are 
completely delighted with 
this big bargain—return 
the book, your money 
will be refunded. Address: 
DAVID McKAY СО., 
Dept. 216, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DAVID MCKAY СО., Dept. 216 
Washington Sguare, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me WHAT DO YOU KNOW? I will deposit 
only $1.00 (plus small С. О. D. charge) with post- 
man. Unless delighted witn the book, I may return 
it within 5 days for full refund. 


O SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if enclosing check or 
money order for $1.00 WITH this coupon. 
WE pay postage. 


screen, radio, sports. newspa- 
perdom. THEIR scores are 
given in this book. See how you 
“stack up” against them! 

“WHAT DO YOU KNOW?” 
by Sabina Hart Connelly, is 
more than a barrel of fun. It’s 
a brain tonic and a world of 
information. A special index 
enables you to mix your own 
brain-teasers, too. 

Start enjoying this fascinat- 
ing entertainment NOW. Get 
this big book for yourself on 
this no-money offer. 


Match Wits With 


Movie and Radio Stars! 
Lowell Thomas 
Bob Ripley 
Grace Moore 
Eddie Cantor 
Damon Runyon 
Deanna Durbin 
Eddy Duchin 
Frank Buck 
Kate Smith 
Professor Ouiz 
Dr. Logan Clendening 
Ely Culbertson 
Eddie Rickenbacker 
George McManus 
Тугопе Power 
Don Ameche 
“Bugs” Baer 
— and many others. 


See How YOUR Scores 
Compare With THEIRS! 
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In that case 
Same return-for-refund privilege. 


dizzy, dazzling 
girl cartoons 


Here’s a book of gags and gals galore! When you’re 
through laughing, they’re ideal for pin-up pictures. on y 
Every one a cartoon by E. Simms Campbell of е г 
Esquire fame—and this time, Campbell’s famous 


“cuties” (answering the call to arms in more ways 
than one) are better than ever before! 


DAVID McKAY Company, Dept. 129, 
604 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me, postpaid, a copy of CUTIES IN 


ARMS. I enclose one dollar. You'll give me 


If you’re in the service, you and your buddies will get my money back if I don’t think the cartoons 


some real laughs out of this best-selling book. And if are swell. 
you're not in the Army ог Navy—yet!—why not send 

a copy to a pal who is? Read it yourself first, of course—then A 

you can wrap it and send it to any camp or Army or Navy post ame 
office in the U. S. for only 3c. Send the coupon, with only $1.00, PE 


for your copy now. Money-back if not delighted! David McKay 
Company. Dept. 129, 604 S. Washington Square, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. City State 


